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central Mexico, sling (b); Prehistoric graves at Ancon, Peru, matting 
both coarse and fine (a), baskets (b); Prehistoric graves at Arica, Chile, 
small wallets of basketry (a); Graves at Pisagua, Chile, basket (a); 
Guato Indians, southern Brazil, excellent examples of Mosquito man- 
tles (a) ; Cadiueios Indians, Paragua river, southern Brazil, grass 
bags (a). 

Outside of America the Peabody Museum shows examples of twined 
weaving from the Swiss lakes (style a), Egyptian graves (a), central 
Africa (a), China (a and b), Japan (a), Ainos of Japan (a). New Zea- 
land (a), Australia (a), Marshall islands (b), and the Society islands 
(a and b). 

It is also interesting to note the survival of the simplest form of 
this weaving in various objects of everyday use — our ordinary wicker 
wastepaper baskets and crates for shipping crockery and similar ma- 
terial serving as examples. ^ ^ Willoughby. 

A Correction. — On page 773, volume 11, of this journal I use the 
language, " In my limited study no twined weaving was ever done in 
America south of the present boundary of the United States." The 
absence of this technic from more than half of the Western Hemisphere 
is indeed surprising, but since writing the sentence at the head of this 
paragraph I have found drawings of twined basketry from Peruvian 
graves in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, pp. 280, 
291, 292. One of the drawings shows the style of crossed warp such as 
one sees in cedar-bark baskets on the coast of British Columbia. 

O. T. Mason. 

Artifacts from Norse Ruins. — I regret the necessity of calling 
attention to the unfortunate error that has crept into the article by Mr 
Gerard Fowke on " Points of Difference between Norse Remains and 
Indian Works most Closely Resembling them," published in vol. 11, No. 
3, of this journal. On page 562, speaking of the " lack of the slightest 
trace of bone or any object which shows the least indication of " the 
artificiality of the " Norse graves " at Clematis Brook, near Cambridge, 
Mr Fowke says : " The same statement is true in regard to the graves 
of Iceland and Greenland, and not only of the graves in these coun- 
tries, but also of the house sites." The author has evidently overlooked 
even Miss Horsford's statements in the article which he cites {National 
Geographic Magazine, March, 1898, p. 81), not to mention the sources 
from which that information is drawn (V. Boye, " Beskrivelse af og 
Fortegnelse over de ved Premier-lieutenant D. Brunn i Nordboruinerne 



